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■Visual Literacy: A, Concrete Language For , - 
^ " The Leamiiki^jpis.abled 

\ . .; . ' . / \ • ■ ■ > 

Few programs or specific methodologies have capitalized, y)n skills 
developed easily by learning disabled qhildren - -the skd^lls. of namihgt 
^sequencing, and organizing things visually/ 'Thes6 ^ills, developed 
gradual i;y fijbm birth thtrough interaction .with the environment, have been 

further nurtured by television ^J^d other aud^o<^isual. communication source 

■ / ' ■ 

p.VCtures, sign^, slides, cartoons, drawings, etcr\Yovingsters are used to 

receiving messages in a sequence of pictures and hav^ developed the abili, 
to translate from the^^^^?Tsual language to the verbal^.and vice^ versa 
(Fransecky and Debes,* 197^))^^^>^^ the .development of visiAal lit- 

* eifacy competencies 'including the discrimination and interpretati^on of 
^visib/ie ac-tions^ objects, and ^ymbols, are fundamental to normal human 
learning • However, when learning disabl^ children are singled out for^. 
special treatmeivt^ in ieading and writing improvement , which also involves 
mastery of sequential, orderly learning, the use of -picture stimuli are 
of ten dropped frornT^heit curriculum. If teachiers become^ware that a ^ 
■'fQjA\<^^s talents li(^ in the use of visual-spatial skills, a cWceptual 
problem- may be^ solved according that mode ojf preference, re<^ucing^s- 
couragement^^and subsequent hostility towards the learning, process ^ 
(Gazzaniga, 1975). ^ > ^ P ; ' 

Some unique person^il histories come to mind, of students who we»e 

'^quite adept in the , visual-spatial area. Frank, a 27 year old, auto body' 

/V ' *• . ■ * ' * 

methanic, was found 'to be a non-reader, functioning, below the first grade 

' level in reading. His WAIS was in the average range of intellectual func 



tioning and a'^neurological evaluation suggested that his problem was 
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visual agixpsia. rHowever, Frank's specialty in auto body work was rewirin 
burned-out cars, ^is p/a'rtner* would direct Frank to the proper, pages in 
auto manuals which showed -maps of cars' wiring systems. Milton, a 7th 
gracd^,- received report card ratings of "D" and in reading, spelling, 

Tand handwriting when he completed the sixth grade year. However, "he per- 
formed at the^9th percentile in intellectual functioning "on the WISC and 
astounded his 7th grade teachers when he cortBt^i^ucted a large' scale model 
of a chemically complicated molecule for a science, project., Keith, a 9th 
grader measured at the bright/nonpal range of intellectual functioning, 
has been struggling in language arts activities since first "grade. He 
labors to "recall the correct sjiellings and kinesthetic orientation of 
words t*o complete composition assignments. Yet, in a section ^f his base 
ment lie five engine-powered model airplanes built tp scale, two gasoline 
powered mtni bikes needing repair, and an EnglisfVacing bike in stages o 
reconstruction. How can these obviously ta'l^ntecUpeople be specialists i 
some areas, yet Considered to be "failures"" by sdhiol standards? 

The Brain's Role in Processing Unformati^ " \ ■ 

" — \ f ' ^ \ \ ' 

\/ To ajnswer this question, *we must examine what recent reseafch has 

found regaling thVbrairf's^ x'oili in the processing of different types of 

stimuli and the contribution ^f each brain hemisphere to leaiming.- Each 

hemisphere appears to react differently to the information presente^l to 

it. For mo'st people, the left hemisphere processes stimuli serially, « ^ 

»i . ■ ■ ' 

performing in a logical, analy^tic wajTlBv abstracting out relevent details 
and aittaching verbal labell (Willis, et'al., 1979).^ Witelson concllided 
that the mediation of phonemic discrimination, speech production, and 
' general language funcirions, partly constitute left hemispheric s^eciali- 
zation in childhood (1977). 
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The right hemisphere > ^ mode of perception is primarily holistic 
The right hemisphere is primarily a synthesizaar , processing many ^stimuli 
at a time, and is more concerned yith the total stimulus configuration, 
which is organized and processed as a whole or Gestalt (Harris, 1976) • 
It is superior for kinesthetic, auditory, and visual perceptions not re- 
lated to language (Fox, 1^79 )• , while the left hemisphere functions 
to pick apart and reform words aAd sentences, the right hemisphere focuses 
on Shapes, configurations, and visxial-spatial associations. 

^ Students will differ in the yay they perform various tasks 
depending upon how information is processed in the dominant hemisphere. 
Thoie who perform better at verb.al and language-related tasks may be con- 
sidered to be left dominant. Those who seem to perform better at visual- 
spatial tasks for which the right hemisphere is organized may be considere 
to be right dominant. Right dominants show high interest in visual stimul 
and are addicted television watchers, finding cartoons, science fictioh, 
and^ivid visual programs a highly motivating and satisfying experience 
Tadfley and Hosier, 1979). Furthermore, the abili1:y to think in visual 
images is apparently associated with right hemispheric functioning and 
may be the recall strategy of right hemisphere dominants ,( Coleman and 
Zenhausem, 1979). ^ 

' Schools do not seem to reward and encourage right brain-dominant 
children.. The many school activities ciominated by reading ajnd writing 
participaltion are ^chsinneled through left-brained input and output sys- 
tems. Children who may learn better through right-brained input are 
conciitioned to use their left brains without opportipities to process 
the same informatio^ through the more .dominant hemisphere (Hunter, 1977). 
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iFurthe^mdre, it is to these right braiin-doininant childaren tftat the labels 
"slow," "incapai^le, " or "learning disabled "'may be attached; ^' 

^ ■ - ' ' • ' ' ' . 

, Focus on Hemispheric Specialization ^ , 

: Traditionally, reading and learning disabled child«eri have been 

found to be deficient ijr both the storage and retrieval of .printed and 

spoken words (Vellutfno, 1977). Furthetmore, di^^bled readers ^ who .hjive 

difficulty processing wr^ten symbols may no^ have the same hemispheric 

specialization for languagW_furtctions as dc^ normal readers. Pirozafolo 

and Rayner (1979.) presented^words' and facial photographs to the left and 

right hemispheres of disabled readers characterized as ^ditory-linguistic 

dyslexics. Their results replicated Earlier findings in that poor readers 

showed intact- rie>ht hemispheric processing fpr facial -recognition but ex- 
' '■•„•-' » 

hibited no laterality preference for word recognition. They • suggested 

* . 

that the processing of linguistic informatitan in the left hemispheres of 
disabled reader^ was severely retarded. On the other hand. Marcel,- et- al. 
(1974) felt that the right hemispheres of poor readers -were- superior ^^'^^ 
normal readers' right hemispheres in* processing linguistic information. 

' Other studieV have shown an apparent preference in /±ght hemls■^^^ 
pheric functioning by\def icient readers. Symmes and Rapopbrt (1972)^re- 

' • ■ .... 

port^id that all 54 disabled readers, selected^ from a larger group of 

" ' t - • ■ - . " . • . , 

reading disabled third- graders, scored above average on tests requxrmg 

\ * ' ■ " f". i 

visualization in three dimensions,"^ right hemisphere mode of proces'sing J- 

V- Levin "(1973) identified two type'fe of disabled* readers. One group, weak 

^" in decoding sJc^Hs, performed as well as good re^rs when asked ques-^ 

^tion^ a^out a pictorial story. Another group ,\^aving suf&Lcient decoding 

•skills but lacking organizational strategies, wjais:'asked to imagine a 

- ' < 

picture for each sentence iiS^d^ in a story. Thia g^oup scored^ 4095 higher • 
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in .comprehension than a matched grojup of' disabled, readers who were asked 
to, "tead the stpry alone. Levin hy^thesi^zed that activities requiring 



visual imgigining would ''aid poor, readers t organizati^al strategies by un-^ 
e:onsciously integrating vei^bal and visual input • 

; , Fadley 5^d Hosier (1979) hypothesized that^ children with right ^ 

hemisphere preference ejqj^rience difficulty with the serial pro.Cessinjj of , 
words because they process the word the samfe way they <lb a picture. They 
may initiate eye movements to. focus on the most important aspect of the 
word in drder to translate it ^yholly into imagery meaning as quickiy as 
possible. ^ - , - ' « 

Using Visuals to Improve Verbal L!earninq . . " ' 

Student^S with learning <ii^f f iculties generally associateci wit)i 
the recall an^ brgani^Ai^i^ja/ of lin^ux^ic information may be aided thxough 
pictorial ^stimulation, ^liit^r and. Potter (1978) found that , learning d^s- 
abOed children recall^ed significantly more visual material when pjjjcture^ 
were presented ytC organized way. They suggested that verbal recall 
c^'^d be falij^tated by organizing visua^ materials in teac^iing learning 
disabled children. Haber (1970) sugges^^d that recall might dramatically | 
/improve if /;j^ecrhniques could be found to' attach words to visual images'. ^ 
His subjects could match with 85 to 95% accuracy, 2, ^60* photographic slides 
Ciewed over consecutive days during testing *of visual capacity memory. Two 
children T^ith learning difficulties were ♦described by Debes and Williams—^ 
(1974). One child wouldn't vih^iie themes dr^ e^ssays and the other wouldn't \ 
verbally/ communicate at school. Both w^re trained to use visukl-verbal 
pprojects^to solve their individual learning prrf^e^s. fhe first child, 
photographed his own visual stories Lnd developed the technique of writing 
i compositions by visualizing the slide pictures he' had stored away.^in his 
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head. The second student learned to express hiinself to teachers and 
j iclassmates through the arraoigem^nt of visual stories. 

• Reaching and writing depend ori; learning to analyze graphic fea^ ^ 

tures to irtter^^t the written language code, priina:i:ily''a left hemisphere 
mode of processing. Viewing' relies on the /ability , to integrate sa^ulta- 
neously all at the features of, the whole, primarily right hemisphere 
functioninjIjC^ When sequences of pic tures, are viewed, both right and left 
' hemispheric processing occurs. .The right integrates the meaning of each, 
picture while^t^^ left sequences the separatie meWi^ng in a coordinated, ^ 
logical plan. ThiTs,- picture sequences may p^Tov^tik^ means of achi^eving ^ 
coordination betVeen^holistic and analytic processing i 

Learning disabilities ^t^eachers can arrange visuals to stimu^4te 
oral, language production, to* aid in the' recall of writteti langx^age, and^ 
to achieve organ/zational style in writing. ^ Figure 1. "tehows^how sequences 
of pictures can inter a completed s(todry a visualized whole made^ up of 
separate pomponrMts^ each supplying^ ai contindous thread oi:^the meaning. 
Individual pictures will stiwil^te thinking processes and aid in -^he re- 
trieval of words and seiiterices to match tWe picture meanings. The child 
composes sentences or seiFffence fragments d^pepdent on his/her ' internal- 
ized language facility While achieving anWganized oral or written I 



whole the cpinposition; 



1 



Figure i. Use of Visuals to Aid Language Production 
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A. visual coynposition is a sequence o^ pictures that tells or 'in- 
fers a. coinpl4te story or theme^ Any life experience that can be captured 
in pictures ina3|^ ^ovidiC subject matter for a vti.sual story. The objective 
in structuring a visual composition is to coorainate a series of single 



pictures so^that learning disabled stCden-fes can use^ oral and written 

1 A 

language to compose logically line stoi^ seen in the visual ^quence. The^ 
visuals, provide concrete stimuli to bridge the gap between the idea and 
ttj^. visualization of the idea^ strengthening the memory bond between 
language and experie^nc^ y / f ' / * \^ 

Visual stories can come from any ni5hber of s^ources and they can 
be structured to model various styles of written ditecours^l^ Sinatra, 1975) 



TheV can be composed through* /tlJe technique o/ photography or they,caji be 
abstracted from filmstrips or pic tur^ book sources: magazines, brochures,' 
newspapers, advertisements t* old bpoks,,etc. Som«lKograi;ns teach 3^oung » ^ 
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children how' to compoee thei^^^wn visual compositions aftex th^y^'review 
vocabulary words around the activities they plan) to phot6graph (Debes . 
and Williams, 1974). - 

A key in the use of visual composition sequences is that they pro- 
vide concrete s^imuli\ydr the formation of imagery. Furthermore, the / 
visual basV shared' by all aids the teacher in using student papers' to de- 
velop a number of techniques in 'writing and reading proficiency. Figure 
2». showa^hat a hierarchical level of language involvement is achieved * , 
through the use of visual compositions. 

m ^ 

. figure 2. Levels of^Language Involvement Achieved r 
J Through Picture Sequences. 
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ewing/^the picture sequence as a class dy group activrty, 

Idren se^ a unified message unfold^ t^elifore ^their eyes. 
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After viewing, each child actively searches his/her memory for words and 
sentences that match the visual meaning cues. Since a holistic impressidn'^ 
of the picture sequence remains in the "mioM^'s eye'*, the leatning disa- 
bilities teacher can help each student^ form a k^^iP^ main idea sentence 
that captures the meaning of the who 1^. Individual r^entences or f rag- 
men"^ written about single pictuijes can be coordinated with the main idea 
sentence to achieve a Coherent orgainized story. Furthermore, word and 
sentence level^mechanical errors that occur with m^spelled woVds, mis- 
placed ^>unctua^ion^ faulty aigreemerft, etc., wilJt^be corrected with a 
" clear visual referent in mind. During subsequent reading lessons, stu- # 
dents may be stronger at visualizing structural components of paragraphs 

since they were ijivolved in the organizational processes of writing. ^ 

*^ • • 

Forming Continuity Between Ideas 

Z-^S^^^^^^^Arh-^mportant element in thyunderstanding of organization is the 
Qf ^linking exi^^sions aind connectives between ideas. Durlrtg Initial 
(visual/writing e^l^Lises, it is quite helpful to provide studen^ts with 




sts of transitional e^lements to help them form continuity betweer^en- 



tcncg^ 3LS they- striire ta organize thought. A useful visual device is^ to 
prepare a dittoed worksheet containiruja series -or lined boxes in which 



students write their sentences. Between ^ach box a chain link or a 




\ 



srW 



:hen asks students to write 



)ponnecting wire cam be« drawn. The teachei 

their transitional words and phrases withiri the connecting devices to 
help them visualize the role and function of linking expres^^ns. ) 

Transition words and phrases play an J^mportant role in achr^vii^ 



fluency in| reading as well. These words appear frequently as sigFit words 
(Dale and Ch^ll, 1948)^^/ are considered to have 

a functional role in linking meainin^-bearing content wotds to each ot^ier- 



erIc^ l> ' . li 
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(Lester «t al., 1971), ancjl act ^» cjuid«post3 in nonfovcal Jiaion to ad- 
vise the brain where to project its next information-gathering fixation 

' during textual reading (Hochberg, 1970). A good English .grammar and 
composition serie* will describe the functions of prepositions, relative 
pronoluTSt and siibordinating and coordinating conjunctions and the re- 
lationships they express (Warriner et al., 1964) • 
Visual Compositions and Otoanizational Styles 

Teachers can arrange visuals to achieve three general organi- 
zatiorVal patterns in writing: sequential, descriptive, and comparative/ 
contrastive. Particular connecting words are appropriate . to the organi- 
zation of each style. The fi^st arrangement involves showing a sequence- 
of pictures that portray an ivent, contest, adveniure, or amy process- 
orifinted activity. / Two common examples ox such visual storylines 

a^e ,the paneled comic strips found in daily^and weekend newspapers and the 
television commercial (Kaplan, 1976) . In each of these an'acrtion or con- 
flict, is often developed and resolved. . i . 

If a visual story is shown i^ which characters are* engaged in 
action or conflict, a nar*atrve\writing style 'will be achieved. The 

'narrati?ve traditionally tells al story and proceeds, according* to a time 
sequence or chronology of events. The students^ themselves can assume 

"the roll of main character. In one, visual sequence, students were shown 
Slides of an ^^itplane trip that began, in the momirtg and finished at dusk. 

Ml ■ \ 

As tHey saw. t^e first slide of a stairway leading up to a T\\^A jumlDO jet, 
they were told to take pen in hand and imagine themselves bokrding that . 
plane. Most students wrdtfe. in first person narrative and related each 
aspect the^-vbyage f rom ^heir"" individual^points of view. 

^^^^oth^r way to Inflt^ence forward-dirfectit>n in writing is to 



• ^ 11. 

show students a series of pictures which explains a process or shi^js^ how 
^ something occurred. The writing style achieved is often that of exposi- 
tojry development. " In this visual sequence it is importaint to focus on 
each step or procedure that leads to a final outcome. In one visual 
composition, the process involved in constructing a cement block foundation' 
, under a^ porch was illustral^d. The $tep-by-step sequence showed the:^ work- 
*^^men»s preparation of the cement, the procedures for alligning and laying 
the block, and then the final product - the wall in plaQe i^ider the porch. 
Students organized their writing accordingly. Since the steps in the ; 
building process were cleaxly portrayed, students were^ able to achieve 
smooth coordination between sequential ideas. 
» ^ Other expository, patterns such as cause/effect and problem/solution 

can also be arranged through' visuals. For example, displaying a series of 
pictures about bad road conditions and then an auto accident would suggest 
that the bad road conditioris caused the accident to occur. After establish- 
ing a visual problem by showing a character (s) in a questioning, puzzled 
attitude, the solution may then be presented in a series of sequential 
steps. , 

The following partial list of transitional words and phrases may 
be used by students in organizing sequentially to indicate time, forward- 
direction or condition relationships: 

(1) Connectives that suggest time relationships: 
after presently \ earlier 

before now finally IP 

next until ^^rhile 

meanwhi le during first , second, third 

(2) Connectives that join similar ideas or J^ormation : 
and besides too 

more than that in addition to. of courslr 
furthermore also for example 

plus , likewise for instaoice 
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(3) Connectives that show cause, purpose, or resiilts ^ ' 

■ * * ' * ■ ^ 

then ^ thus . as^ a result of 
so therefore famally ^ 

because consequently to .conclucfe 

since accordingly for (for this reason) 

A second pua^x^se for Ifihranging pictures may be. to achieve de- 

■ ' - X . ' . 

scriptivfe writing and spatial organization. The essential feature in 

r , , , 

this visual arrangement is spatial rather than sequential, organization. - 

A short series of pictures showing'^live or inanimate 'objects in some kind 

of organizational arrangement can. influence students 'to position these 

objects in their writing. The stud^t^s viewing perspective could be 

made to shift along a horizontal plane^, as in viewing ifrom left to right; 

along a vertical plane,, as in viewing from bottom to topi oi^ along a ^ 

distance plane, as in movement from the foreground, to the background. / 

Whichever way the picture mov<^^[lent is planned, students use tr^s 

tion wordsi to\ organize and connect "the. descriptive scene.* For instance, 

to achieve ccftinection along a horizori^tal plaoie, students were shown a 

^ ■ 

series of slides of a notable rock group at their instrtxments on the per- 
formance stage. Each picture focused on a specific member of the group 
While ^sual clues connected each performer to the one on his/left and 
right. The same effect could have been achieved if. a large /rectaingular 
poster of the, performing group were available and each periformer were cut 
out and displayed slightly off to the side of the' other v In writing a , 

composition describing the group, students e>lpressed something about the 

, / 

performer in the first picture, linked him to the person in the second ^ 

I • 

^picture, and continued coordinating the members of the group across the 
stabge. In presenting the pictures in this way, the teacher influenced 
the students to think and write in an organized way, relating each per- 
former^s position to the next. Students were then aided in forming a 
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unifiring or topic sentence which focused on the group as a whole. 

The following list of space relationship words can be used for 

^escribing Scenes with/accuracy and for coordinating objects , characters, 

'* - ' ' 

and detadls within scenes: , , 

(a) . Connectives that* indicate horizontal movement* 



here \ ^ close ^>y. 

in the middle of next to 

at this poirit between 

in the center of alongside 

nearby ^ ^ beside 



to-*^e left, :ris|ht^ 
. acres'^ 
to the. east, west j 
this . / . - ^ / 
that y^One 



(b) Connectives that indicate verliical or' distance mbvement: 

at the top of in yti^ distafice ^ 

- up from nearby^' i ' 

beyond . at^.the rear of \^ 

there f in front /of > 

away to the nbrth, south 



above 

below 

under 

beneath 

around 



■ [ 
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Brooks used a visual pattern that could be '^dapted by teachers 
to help students vis^ialize spatial relations (1970). Brbbks placed names 
of objects into the squares made from" a Greek cross. One, of the objects 
was placed in the Center square, while two other objects were placed in 
adjacent arms. as in this example: , 



Goat 



P'-OUPtain 



Rock 
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The resulting spatial relations were always read with - respect to the* 
center object, afe in this sentence: ^ * 

• "^^h& goat is toVthe left of the rock and above the ^fountain, \ 

By changing the position of the wrock^t and* "fount^^in" woj^ds other sen- 
tences would be constructed indicating change in spatial \>z:ientatioh. ^ 
Teachers could structure a'^very dbncrete language arlis activity 
laying piyc:tures within the squares of an enlargecf^Greek cross. For 
instayace, . if the goal were to^ vistialize vertical persgective, the center . , 
picture !c^uld show a youngster leaning out of a window in an apartment 
building. A. second picture in the arm above would show a person at that<^ 
\?indow doing something elser and a picture below the center would display 
the antics of. a. 'third character at theVindow below. Students would dis-* 
cu^s and describe the second and third characters in i^elatibn to 1:he first* 
Having available spaced relati6nship words listed above would aid students, 
in positioning each character in relation to the other. 

Once students can describe arrangement and rearr^^ngiement of twol 
or three pictures, five pictures relating to one theme id be inserted^ 
into the squares. Each studenjj^may then be asked to provide 'an overview ^ 
sentence of the meaning of the entire tijeme^ This sentence would become 
the key or topic sentence for thkt student »s written composition. In the^ 
subsequent description of the features nested in the pic'tu^s^ c<^tained , 
.in the arms, a series of sentences would be generated that indicates a 
relationship to the overall theme. Once agaLin students could refer to 
the appropriate lists of transitional elements and organize the theme as 
various features are described in relation to on^ another. 

A final way to organize visual^ stories is to arrange sets of 
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pictures which^ocus on tHe. similarities or differences be tw^n live and 

" ^rf* vl r. ■ 

inanimate objects. .This strategy develops' the comparison/contrast 

t^cl^ique in writing. Comparijng and contrasting 'c^^ccur ih sequential 
ana..&pa^tiailly organized wi^i^ing. However, it may h4 quite beneficial, to ^ 
develop it as an prg.anizjS^^^nal^ technique of its ^wru to- m^e.^ l^arn dis- 
abled "Students ^ttentiVe^ details and to sJiaxpen Iflhihr diltJl^ination 
skills. • ■ ^ ' ■ ' ^'V-^v.. . ■■ ■ ■ ■■ -V 

* Comparing "Snd contrasting are ways iri .which people think and 

r^son > in -^he ccMitemporary woiHd. People"^bnstai^ly comparison shop and 
dis.Guss thf value of one item in relation tor another. *Advertisements in 
magazines or newspapers been bpcome aR excel^Mt source for selecting 
pictures' Jtebc^ illustrate the relative >!erits of one prodixct ov^r another. 
^cQuade (1976) suggested that decisions ma<*e by ad writer^ About promoting 
a product and convincing an ^ludience to use it are >imilarJto choices -stu- 
dents must face in their ^iting.- When studentis dompao^e- and ciqjitrast. ideas 
^uggested lay sets of pictures, they make j perceptive <^^sions\about how to- 

communicate , choices to others. > ' ^ . >^ 

In pointing out similarities betwfeen it^ms studlgiits focus oA qiiali- 
ties of sameness. Linking expressions and\dbnnectives used in sequertfial 
writing can also be used to connect ideas indicating that two items have 
simitar qualities. Since thoughts of a similar l^ature will be joined, 
students may be asked (o compose one sentence using connectives which join 



like information. 



'y In. developing congas t, students f ocus' '^oj^^ektures of difference. 
Discrimination skills are shaj^ened as individual features are contracted 
with each' other. Since contrasting implies knowledge ^f sameness, it may^ 
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^HSe^more/ difficult for children with leaihiingi difficulties to discriminate 

^ differences b^*ween items whose likenesses are no^^Jtenown. Thus, teachers 

may in^LtiaiJe^ need to discuss the likenesses between pictures before stu- 
■•• . / ... ' ^ . . , ' , \ 

y dents attempt to point out what makes them different • 

t * • • • ' , . * ' . 

Particular transitional words and jrfnases signal change of thought 

and indxcate that a contrasting idea will follow . Teachers may =ask stu- 

dexxts to initiate the, conflicting idea ,by using one of the following 

» connective^ which indicate a change in or 51 con.trast with an idea already 

present^: . ' _ " ^ . « ♦ 

* , but •] J although atill 

yet instead nevertheless 

however otherwise * even though ^ 

, ' . , in.^spite of V ^ 

jT^orkihg on comparative and contrastive skills - separately, 
^ a sIkSFT sequence of pictures may be presented to allow st\idents to alter- 
nate styles depend^t on the waj/yin which each has interpreted qualities' 
. o'i^^I»CMessyand. difference. For example,^ s^dents. saw a series of sfeVeh 
slide^in whith seven ski racers negotiated a, difficult turn mi the side 
of a hill. Since each racer was photographed from the same camera .position 
. the focus was solely -on the skill, of each racer. Students were asked^to 
. a-fctend to how the racers wete alike or different in tWeir execution ot 
' the turn. They examined Vach picture to note particuJlArs of skiing -Style, 
/ mis^ps, and Expressive ^facial features. ^ Thei|| some students compared ^ 

skx-i^ers" while other cog^rasted them ilx^'Wieir writing. Neither sequential 
. movemerrji^^r spatiaJh^^^^ization was emphasized; rather, the ability to 
note particulars in lompar^jiig ;a^<i contrasting athletic style was high- 
lighted. . 

In visual composition plans,' teaching of writing and reading 

FRir . - / ' 
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skills follow^ student invoIvGinent in the process of using .language. 
Implementing the final level of the plan shown in Figure"^, tije teacher 
plays ^-A-4Mtjcrr'TDle in stimulating langixage growth, in aiding writing de- - 
Velopment, and in strengthening the compr'ehending process in reading. 

Once student paper.s are returned, the following suggestions may be offered 

^ ' ■ 

as the culminating activity of the visxial experience. 

V ^ ' " V ' . ^ , • 

^ 1. Have sele^ed students read their papers aloud. Show. 

I how these papers captured the organizational style in- 
tended by the visual arrangement. Or reshow the entire 
visual isequence once again pointing out to the group how 
the arrangement is or^ganized. Use the appropriate con- 
' nectjA/e words in describing the organizatioi^ Those whd 

did not achieve an organizational pattern in their wri^ting ^ 
exercise may sen^e the orgajiizatiortapL pattern now. This 
learning may be transferred to ensuing ireading and writing 
activities. ^ ♦I 

2. Have particular student papers projected On the overhead. 
Since the vi&ual experience is Common to all, 6ne student 
will be better able to visualize how another expressed the 
samd idea, scene, action, or theme. Generate discu^ion 
on »^ow" something was said. Discuss a seritence^s ap- 
propriateness or lack of it* By using th^Lr papers in 
this way, students^ stren$thetn the bond bexween imagferjr and 

^. language. ^ n - ^ 

3. Have specific sentences read aloud frbm other pape-rs that 
* • . captured a meauiihg or mood f3i^i^m a particular picture. -# ^ 

A combination of such creative sentences could fbrm a , , ' 
separate • *^ideai " paragraph -for ^that sequence. ^ \ 

' 4. Point out the'concretene^s or vividness, of word choice to 
describe a par^cular scene or event. Enrich vocabulary 
understanding -oy using words tha^ best describe scene 
or action. 

' ' ' . • ■ 

5. Develop the usre of figurative* lart^uage to por1:ray a 
^ certain meaining.l Often, students will use figures of 
speech since concrete images were fresh in their minds* 
For instance, on^ student wrote, mountain is like a 
giajit with grey nair, ^ to describe the Matterhom. The 
use of metaphors auid imagery also encourage right brain 
^ proces-sing (Fox. 1979). 

6 • Concentx^te on tljie transition between pictures and how 
spec ific^s*tia^nts used connectives appropriately to link 
ideas., > 
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y , 7* Work* on sentence cpnstructidi>n •by illustrating^ho^^^ ,^ * 

( students may combijie\4eas^roin|^everal pictures ^/ 'y ' ' ' 

form one sentence^ From cpmfcdning visuals, studenfs ^, 
C , learn to combine sentences. « Hesearch ha^ show^ that ^ 

- - sentence-combining prac;|ice, aitis reading ^comprehen^ioirvl 

and writing maturity (C^(b"s, 1977). ^ 

8. Finally, devote time to the reading of the saine style 
from other sources. Select paragraphs that illustrate 
^ the style of writing students have just completed in 

. ^ the visual/writing exercise. Since each studeht has 
* seen visual .orgaihizat ion of that discourse, she/he ma^jj 
be able to perceive t^is structure more readily in 
reading experiences. Understanding th^ internal 
si:ructure of written organization strengthens the 
comprehending process (Herber, 1970). / 

i ' ■ ' ■ ■ ^' ■ ■ 

Gpftclusion ^' * i»f , 

The visual strategies sugge^jld in this paper stimulate */ight 
brain, hemispheric input ^^1^^!^ ve-rbal pifoduction of chiltf^en de- 

ficient in lang^Ib^Lge^skill3. Picture stories^can provide ^cqncrere s.timuli 
to assist these children in the visualization of ideas As Fcrfc suggested ^ 
(1979), when teachers stimulate right-biiAin processing-'^t^rbughf the use of-* 
^pictures aind the encouragement of mental imagining, i;ecali^\and cbmpre^ 
improve since children learn to 9onstruc^ pictoryar framewo^s foo^^new 
words, concepts, and storied. ^Furthermore, )the, learning d±sa4>ilities 
teacher caji capitalize on the common visual/ base shared by all and the 

- " . V - ' • ■ ■■ ' ^' ' 1 ■ - 

composing process in which each participate?!. Visual-vfep^ba^r' connections f 




Strengthen language ^ecaJLl aind organizational .style. Students caji be 
taught to cxjrganize three major* patterns in writing: narration, description, 
and comparison/contrast ajid to ^use the linking expressions that connect 
ideas in each pattern. Through visuals, learning disabled children are 



provided concrete opportunities to capture life experiences in wOrds. 
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